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PR E FAC E. | 


AS the tendency of this work may ap- 


pear ſomewhat ſingular to the world, the 


author feels it neceſſary to divulge to the 
public thoſe motives which have led to 
its conſideration. He begs leave to ac- 
quaint them "that, Having laboured for 
ſome years under a dyſpeptic habit, he was 
brought at length to pradtiſe, for his own 
relief, both Temperance and Exerciſe; 
having previouſly tried, without bene- 
ficial effect, the uſe of moſt medicines 
applicable to the diſeaſe, ſuch as eme- 
tics, tonics, carminatives, cathartics, &c; 
but found no permanent relief till he 

4 2 ſought 
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ſought for it from Exerciſe and Temper- 
ance: theſe repaid his toils with health 
and ſtrength; and though it is often ex- 
ceedingly difficult to perſuade men to 
break in upon their eſtabliſhed habits, or 
to renounce the purſuit of pleaſures which 
they have ſo often practiſed with ſeeming 
impunity ; yet without it, not oaly this 
diſeaſe, but many others, prove unſpeak- 
ably more obſtinate. — 5 
The ſymptoms of dyſpepſia are a want 
of appetite, a ſqueamiſhneſs, ſometimes 
vomiting, ſudden and tranſient diſtentions 
of the ſtomach, eruttations of various 
kinds, heart. burn, pains in the region of 
the ſtomach, and a coſtive habit. Theſe 
frequently occur in the ſame perſon, and 
ariſe from either a defect of the quality of. 
the gaſlric and other juices, or from a 
weakened ſtate of the muſcular fibres of 
the ſtomach. This diſeaſe may or may 
not be connected with others; but ſome- 
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times ariſes from an organic affection of 
the ſtomach, ſuch as a tumour, ulcer, or 
ſchirroſity. In ſuch caſes, it can then 
only be cured by curing the primary dil. 
eaſe. The long uſe of bitters and aſtrin- 
gents only ſerve to deſtroy the tone of the 
ſtomach and of the whole ſyſtem, and 
ſhould only be employed occafionally, 
Joined with carminatives and cathartics, 
to remove violent ſymptoms, as thoſe of 
flatulency, conſtipation, and total Toſs of 


appetite; as may alſo magneſia, and pre- 
= pared chalk, to relieve the heart- burn; 
= but in theſe reſpects chey only aid Tem- 
perance and Exerciſe in their more laſt- 
ing effects; without which. the urgeney 
of the ſymptoms would compel the pa- 
tient to {ſwallow medicines by wholeſale, | 
and that even to no purpoſe, as medicine 


is but” a palliative, while Temperance 


and Exerciſe llrengthen the whole body. : 


The Nomach alſo participates of this be- 
nefit, 
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nefit, which is produced in a particular 
manner by its promoting perſpiration, 


and exciting the action of the veſſels on 
the ſurface of the body, between which, 


and the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, : 


there is a peculiar conſent, This is clear- 


ly proved by that ſharp appetite which | 
ariſes from riding on horſeback, or ſailing. 

in a clear, dry, and cold air. This 

proves its reſtorative effect; and ou ght to 
ſtimulate us to an exertion of thoſe pow- 
ers, which in time may rouſe the latent 
ſo prings of health to their original tate of 


perſection. This led me to conſider not 


only its effects, but the different degrees 


of exertion that might be inſtrumental in 


producing a renovation of | health. To 


this end I began with moderate Exerciſe, 
and though I commenced with but a weak 
frame, yet the deſire of health ſupported 


the arduous taſk with regularity, and by 
degrees I felt myſelf emerge from debility. 


- and 
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and 3 to ſtrength and health, till 
at length I was enabled to hold firmly 
over my head, at arm's length, a weight 
not leſs than one hundred and a half; my 
appetite was reſtored, my digeſtion re- 
covered, and my frame bore thoſe marks 
of health and ſtrength that 80 beyond all 
controverſy, _ 

Having perſevered thus; with advan- 
tage for upwards of a year and a half, in 
the commencement of which I was much 
troubled with rheumatic affections, I 
found them invariably give way to Ex- 
erciſe®, and the occaſional uſe of a prepa- 
ration which I have commonly. uſed in 
my practice. 

I was led from this, to conſider the 
ſubjet in a more general light; and, 
having wrote my ideas upon it, and 
 Thown them to ſuch of my friends as 
were in ſimilar circumſtances, they not 
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only approved of the plan, but by — 0 
ing it, reaped a like benefit. In confide- 


ration of their ſolicitations, and the good 
will I owe to mankind, I have thought fit 
to comply with their requeſt, by publiſh- 
ing the ſame: and my earneſt wiſh is, 


that thoſe may obtain a ſimilar advan= 
tage, who have reſolution Og to n 
it a : fair trial. q 
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TEMPERANCE and EXERCISE. 


TE benefits reſulting from Temper- 
ance and Exerciſe, if properly arranged 
and perſevered in, are incalculable. They 
will more eſpecially relieve us from that 
flate of pain and nervous irritability, ſo 
common to chronic diſeaſes; and, in many 
inſtances, will act as a preventative, where 
the diſeaſe does not originate from any or- 
ganic defect. Temperance is the nurſe 
of every virtue; it gives ſtability to every 
thought, and force to every action; whilſt 
Luxury enervates both ſoul and body, 

rendering men capricious, cruel, and baſe; 
- 2 —— 
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| It i is the . of ay far the createſt num- 
ber of diſeaſes, and increaſes the force of 
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The value placed on Temperance 
and Exerciſe by the Ancients, cannot be 
better illuſtrated, than by the laws, which, 
in various ſtates, were formed to forward 
the ſpirit and ardor of their youth. Theſe 


laws, along with their frugal diet, contri- 


buted not a little to preſerve the health 
of their citizens, as well as the proſperity 
of their reſpective kingdoms; as, for in- 
ſtance, the famous work of Lycurgus, 
viz, the Spartan Legiſlation, which has 


been the wonder of ſucceeding ages, and 
| fubſiſted during a ſpace of more than 700 


years; and the games and combats among 


the Greeks, which were principally en- 


couraged becauſe they were. admirably 


adapted to render the bodies of their 


youth robuſt and vigorous. They like- 


wile formed a part of their religious wor- 


ſhip; 
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ſhip; and were faid to be originally inſti- 
tuted by thoſe famous heroes of antiqui- 
ty, Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, and Pollux. 

The greateſt poets of thoſe ages aſ- 
pired to glory by celebrating the praiſes 
of thoſe who conquered or excelled in 
them. 

In proceſs of time public inſtructors in 
theſe exerciſes aroſe who formed a ſepa- 
rate profeſſion of themſelves. OF theſe 
games there were four principal ones ;— 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, 
and Iſthmian games. The Olympic games 
were the moſt famous of all: their firft in- 
ſtitutor is unknown; though Pelops is, with 
much probability, generally conſidered as 
ſuch. No particular time was at firſt ſet 
apart for their celebration; but, about 
the year of the world 3220, Iphitus, king 
of Elis, fixed them to every fifth year. 
They were conſecrated” to Jupiter, and 
periormng: in the neighbourhood | of 

| Olympia, 


_av 
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Olympia, a city in the diſtri of Piſa, 


An Olympiad was a period of four years, 


being the ſpace of time that intervened 
between one celebration and another; 


and they reckoned their chronology alto- 


gether by Olympiads. 
The Greeks exerted their utmoſt 4 
forts to ſupport the magnificence of theſe 


games, which were regularly celebrated 


vhile that people maintained their liberty. 
The vaſt concourſe of ſpectators which con- 
ſtantly flocked thither, inſpired the com- 
batants with the higheſt ſpirit of emula- 
tion; and to come off vittorious was 
eſteemed the greateſt glory, according to 
Pindar, Horace, &c. 

Victory there raiſed the conquerors to 
the rank of Gods. The prize was a crown 
of laurel; and every Olympic was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the conqueror 


in the Chariot Races, which were el- - 


teemed the moſt honourable of all. 
EE The 
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Ihe Pythian games were celebrated at 


Delphos every fourth year, in honour of 
Apollo; and particularly in memory of his 
victory over the ſerpent Python. The vic- 


tor in them was alſo crowned with laurel, 


The Nemean games were celebrated 
every ſecond year at Nemea, a city of 


the Peloponneſe, in honour of Hercules, 


who deſtroyed the lion which had in- 


feſted the foreſt of Nemea. The victor 


in them is crowned with parſley. 
The Iſthmian games were celebrated 


every fourth year in the Iſthmus of Co- 


rinth, in honour of Neptune. The victor 
in them was crowned with pine leaves. 
During the celebration of each of theſe 


games, a general ſuſpenſion of arms took 


place through all Greece, if, at the time, 


Var happened to prevail between any of 


the ſtates. Theſe more ſolemn games 
were, no doubt, at firſt eſtabliſned by the 
Greeks, with a view to draw together the 
ER. | leading 


(* 14 ) 
leading men in the different ſtates of 
Greece, that they might ha ve an opportu- 
nity of deliberating on matters of go- 
vernment and general concern, as well as 
to inſpire the youth with a love of glory. 
As a farther proof of the high value in 
which the Ancients held Temperance and 
Exerciſe, many of the greateſt men of an- 
tiquity were rigidly temperate and labo- 
rious. Their mode of education, as well 
as ſucceeding great actions, prove there 
was no want of activity or exertion for the 
public good. Their exerciſes ſerved as 
a recreation, improving the bodily health, 
and giving freſh force to the enquiring 
mind to participate fully in every ſpecies 
of mental improvement, being admirably 
adapted to the increaſe of both. Of this 
number, are Ageſilaus, king and general 
of the Lacedemonians; Lyſander, who 
made the Athenians tremble; Philo- 


peennen, general of the Acheans; ; but, 
chiefly, 
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chiefly, Epaminondas, that truly great and 
valuable general of the Thebans ; Pelo 


Pides, his friend. and. countryman ; and 
nouriſhed ſuch citizens as a0 and many 
others belonging to her different ſlates 
imitated them, ſhe was powerful and glo- 
rious. Such alſo was Hannibal, the Car. 
thagenian general: no fatigue. was, able 
to ſubdue his body, nor misfortune to 
break his ſpirit. Alſo Quintius Cincin- 
natus, the Roman, who, though he had 
| given up all views of ambition, and had 
rketired to his little farm, yet his country. 
men knew his merits, and found, by ex- 
perience, that the hands which could 
guide a plough, could ſave a ſtate; and, 
though the Senate would have enriched 
him, he choſe rather once more to retire. 
to his farm and his cottage, content with 
temperance and fame, | | 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who are acquainted with the hif- 
tory of theſe men, will doubtleſs allow them 
to be the ornaments of the age in which 
they lived. Junius Brutus may be admired 


as the friend of juſtice, and founder of Ro- 


man liberty, for the tyranny of Tar- 


duin to the Romans and his family had 


been great. It is not very likely that 
ſuch men as the following ſhould be bred 
in luxury; viz. Horatius Cocles, a pri- 


vate ſoldier, who ſaved Rome by defend- 


ing a bridge; or Mutius Scævola, who 
killed the ſecretary of King Porſenna, 


in the midſt of the army, whilſt pay- 


ing the troops; * or old Siccius Denta- 


tus, the Tribune, who was murdered, by 
the orders of the Decemviri, for his inte- 


grity to the intereſts of the Roman peo- 


* This king was one of the kings of Etruria, who 
had nearly taken Rome; ,but who, after this, made 
peace with the Romans, leaving them in poſſeſſion 


of their liberties. 


ple; 
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ple; or Regulus, an old Roman general, 
Who thſdained to ſell the libetties of his 
country, thou gh it coſt him a eruel death; 
alſo Timoleon, general of the Corin- 
chians, who reſtored to liberty Syracuſe, 
and all the cities of Sicily; Theſe were 
men not nurſed in the lap of eaſe nor 
enervated with luxury, far nobler menge 
animated them; being vigorous both in 
mind and body, they were capable of 
thoſe things, on account of which they 
ſtand forward, in the pages of hiſtory, as 
examples to future a ges. 80 do alſo 
Maximinus, and Claudius Aurelian, who 
were both Roman Emperors; the former, 
A. D. 235; the latter, A. D. 270. Theſe 
were men famous for perſonal courage, 
not partizans of effeminate luxury: but 
the cruelty of theſe two Emperors dos 
much tarniſhed their glory. 
No let us take a comparative view of 
thoſe who gloried in luxury; and hiſtory 
= 1 
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will ſhow-us.the train of evils it carries 
with it. Of this number are, Tarquin 
the Proud, the ſeventh: King of Rome; 
Appius, one of the Decemviri; Apicius, 
one of the greateſt epicures that ever was; 
and the following Roman Emperors: 


Tiberius, A. D. 25; Caligula, A. D. 39; 
| Nero, A. D. 55; Vitellius, A. D. 70; Do- 


mitian, A. D. 81; Commodus, A. D. 180; 
Caracalla, A. D. 211; and Heliogabalus, 
A. D. 218. Theſe were the chief among 
the Romans; but other places were not 
without their tyrants at times; as, for in- 
ſtance, Alexander the Great, who tyran- 
nized over the unfortunate Tyrians, and in 
fact over all Europe and Aſia; Dionyfius, 
tyrant of Syracuſe; Tymophanes, ty- 
rant of Corinth; and Ochus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Artaxerxes in the Perſian empire. 
There were befides, many tyrants ſet 


over the cities of Greece by the Mace- 
donian power; but. among the vorſt 


Was 
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vas Ariſtippus, 'whs domineered at Ar- 
gos; and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. 


HFiſtory ſhows the actions of theſe men 
in ſuch a light as proves that luxury 
does not humanize the heart, but rather 


and increaſes that fuſpicion ſo natural to 


z vindiftive diſpoſition; beſides deſtroy- 
ing the very fountain of life, by drying up 
its ſources, it renders the body emaciated, 
and the mind imbeeile. 1 


256 4 . 12 e of fate, 


Thou bane; thou poiſoner of every late; 


Inſidious ſpoiler, low conſuming tor, * | 
Author of every grief. of- every „ „ 
How chang'd A5 times! Howa ner d a! How de. 
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We over all other means of preſerv- 
ing health, that it may be practiſed by 
all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, 


and 
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. 
and in any place; it is a kind of regimen 


which any man may put himſelf under, 


without interruption from buſineſs, ex- 
pence, or loſs of tine. | 

Nature delights i in the met lain = 
ſimple diet; every animal, man excepted, 


keeps to one diſh; herbs ſerve one, fleſn 
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ſerves another, and fiſh a third; but man 


falls on every thing that comes in his way. 
Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in 
Athens during a great plague, never 
caught the leaſt infection, which is aſ- | 
cribed to that uninterrupted temperance 
he always obſerved. This ought to be a 


leſſon to us, that it is neither the quantity 


nor variety of the food that i is of ſo much 
conſequence as its quality and due pro- 


portion. This depends upon our habit 


of body, and accuſtomed occupations in 
life; a due attention to which would 
often check diſeaſes in the bud, and ren- 
der others leſs obſtinate; and ĩt would af. 
5 ſiſt 
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_ fiſt the habit materially to repel the ef. 


fects of thoſe. contagious effluvias, which 
produce ſuch havoc in PUTT con- 


ſtituiüns- made +112 4) dls 


Temperance, thin; ae abſtract- 
edly, poſſeſſes a cordial and reſtorative 


quality, invigorating che weak, and pro- 
longing ſtrength to the healthy. It is 


that ſtate, in which every part of our 
frames contributes to its predeſtined uſe, 


with the greateſt advantage to the whole; 


and creates that harmony in the actions 
of all, which eventually terminates in 
health. Exereiſe, on the other hand, aſ⸗ 
ſiſts Temperance;” by quickening its pow- 
ers, and promoting thoſe: changes in our 
ſyſtem which, if properly and judiciouſly 


conducted, might form no ſmall part of 
5 the curative branch. The effect of Ex- 


erciſe depends upon the powers of the 
habit on which it is tried; but, conſi- 
dered in itſelf, when moderate, it is a 
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ſlimulant and diaphoretic; When long 
perſevered in with judgment, it is a tonic z = 
but, when carried to exceſs,. proves a 
debilitant: therefore, wherever diſeaſes 
indicate the neceſſuy of theſe powers, and 
the patient has firength ſufficient left to 
uſe Exerciſe, it immediately becomes a 
proper . remedy, und neee to all 
dbthers. 
No one will. dan its mals in os 
f other diſor- 
ders which produce debility; but more 
eſpecially in diſpepſia, and chronic rheu- 
matiſm. It braces, and gives the patient 
new life, and thus becomes an eſſential 
reſtorative. On this principle reſts the | 
chief good that is obtained by journies, 1 
It is the Exerciſe, as much as the change 
of air and objects, that promotes thoſe le. 
| cret workings of nature which have ſo of- 
ten ſurpaſſed the profoundeſt {kill in the 
- curative art: therefore Exerciſe, if per- 
formed 


OT): 

formed with regularity, and perſevered in 
with judgment, will, in many inſtances, 
ſuperſede the neceſſity of journies, ſo ex- 
penbee, and ies. nenn to 0 
ſick. . 
But it's more F. aſs ſhould b 
cond to the cure of chronic rheuma- 
tiſm and polyſareia. Theſe diſorders it 
will eradicate, where the patient is other: 
wiſe properly aſſiſted, as well as conſider- 
ably relieve, under certain circumſtances, 
| thoſe paralytic Patients, who 8 the 
* 1 to uſe it. 
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THE RHE UMATISM. 


OF ee ho are two Ae the : 
one named acute, and the other chronic, 
Firſt, The Acute Rheumati iſm, This is 
arended with ſuch a degree of phlegmo- 
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nous inflammation and fever, as to pres 
clude the uſe of Exerciſe; 'as' a remedy, 
till the force of the diſeaſe is ſpent; and 
the weakneſs induced by it, requires the 
habit to be braced by its reſtorative - effi- 
cacy. This is frequent” in cold, and 
more uncommon in warm climates; it 
appears moſtly in autumn and ſpring. It 
may occur, however, at any ſeaſon; if the 
vieiſſitudes of heat and cold be frequent; 
It generally ariſes from the application of 
cold to the body when unuſually warm; 
or when one part of the body is more ex- 
poſed than another; or when the applica- 
tion of cold is long continued, as when 
applied by wet or moiſt clothes. Theſe 
cauſes may affect perſons of all ages, and 
of every conſtitution, but generally thoſe 
of a ſanguine temperament, who lead an 
indolent life. It is particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by pains affefting the Joints only, | 
for the moſt part; but ſometimes affect. | 


ing 
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ing alſo muſeular parts; and the pain often 
ſhoots along the courſe, of the muſcles | 
from one joint to another, and is much 
increaſed by the action of the muſcles be- 
longing to the joint or joints affected: 
the larger joints are moſt frequently af- 
kefted, ſuch as thoſe of the. hips, knees, 
ſhoulders, ad elbows; the aneles and 
wriſts are alſo often. affected, but the 
ſmall Joints, ſuch as the toes, and fingers, 
ſeldom ſuffer. This diſeaſe, though ſome- 
times confined to one part of the body 
only, very often affects many parts at 
once; it then comes on with laſſiude, ri- 
gor, a ſenſe of weight and coldneſs in the 
extremities, a quick pulſe, thirſt, great 
 reſtleflneſs. 1 and obſtinate coſtiveneſs; the 
tongue is generally very foul, and covered 
with a white mucus. In a day or two af. 
ter che attack, an acute pain is felt in one 
or more joints of the body, which is ſoon 
: followed by tumour, inflammation, and 
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ly redriefs, the part being painted 
o the touch; it is very moveable into 
other j Joints, and often returning on the 
part or Parts firſt affected; the urine is 
very high coloured, and often depoſits a 
ſeditnent; the pulſe iv, generally ſtrong 
and quick; and there is ſometimes a diſpo- 
Hition to profuſe ſweating early in the diſ- 
edſe, hut it is ſeldom free and copious, or 
proves. ctitical in removing the pains.” It 
is Alſo not uncommonly attended with 
(tranſitory and acute pains in che cheſt and 
muſcles of the 2 with 1. . rr, of 
"Cough and catarrh. n 

The Acute Rheumatiſm i is not A diſeaſe 
"that proves frequently fatal; but! it leaves 
ile body extremely weak, very irritable, 


and much diſpoſed to a relapſe. It has no 
regular period of termination; and often 


"hows an carly tendency to remiſſion. 
"Sometimes, and, in fact, moll commonly, 


= 


Paws are felt in particular parts, before any 
RE e ſymptoms 


(27 ) 

fymptoms of fever appear; both the pains 
and exacerbation of fever are more yigs 
lent during the night, and the pains ſeem 
to be increaſed hen the body is covered 
eloſely and kept warm. It rarely hap- 

pens that the fever continues to be conſi- 

derable for more than two or three weeks; 
and, when it | abates in its violence, the 

pain in the joints is leſs violent and 
ehangeable, being more bed 6 to one, or 

but a fe joints onji . 

The Aker choaghsi it par- 

4 ſo much of the nature of otlier 13 
phlegmonous inflammations, yet it difſers | 
from them in this, that it is not apt to ter- 

minate in ſuppuration, but the diſcaſe 
ſometimes produces effuſions: of a tranſ- 

parent gelatinous fluid, into ligamentous 
and tendinous parts. If we may be al- 

Towed to ſuppoſe, that ſuch effuſions are 
frequent, it mult alſo happen that the ef- 

fuſed fluid is commonly reabſorbed, or 
5 elſe 


( 28 ) 
elſe 3 it will produce ſtiffneſs, and ti | 
an anchyloſis of the joints. It terminates 
by a gradual, though ſenſible, diminution 


of the fever and inflammatory ſymptoms, 


which is preceded either by a moderate in. 
creaſe of perſpiration, a copious ſediment 


in the urine, or a diarrhœa. Sometimes 

it has happened that a fatal tranſſation of 
the diſeaſe has taken place from the ex- 

ternal parts to the head; which has pro- 


duced delirium, pale urine} and death. 


The limits between the Acute and Chro- 
nic Rheumatiſm are not always exactly 
marked, but while the pains are ſtill ready 


to ſhift their place, hen they are eſpeci- 
ally ſevere in the night, when at the ſame 


ume they are attended with ſome degree | 
of fever and ſwelling, eſpecially with red- 
neſs of. the joints, the diſeaſe is to he 
conſidered as ſtill partaking of the nature 


of Acute Rheumatiſm. There is not any 


n et among authors with 


regard 


3 


18238 


. 


regard to the proximate cauſe; but, 1 


think, ſtrong arguments might be ad- 
duced in favour of its riſing from acri- 
mony. Dr. Mackbride and others are of 


this opinion: they ſuppoſe it toi ariſe from 


a peculiar acrimony, nearly allied to the 
gout; but yet, if we may judge by ap- 


pearance, as diſtinct from it as that vhich 
gives riſe to the meaſles is to that which 
occafions the ſmall-pox. In the rheuma- 
tiſm, the morbiſic matter fixes on the 


muſcles, with their common membrane 


and the tendons; whereas, the arthritic 
acrimony is directed to the ligaments 
which connett the joints; thus, for inſtance, 
in the rheumatiſm; the muſcles, together 
with their common membrane and tendons, 
where they are inſerted into the bones, 


are affected with violent pain and ſpaſms 


in the limb, and other parts of the body; 
+ but, in the gout. the tendinous, nervous 


lgaments, whereby the bones are joined 
toether, 


1 go by 


together, i in as mach AS) they unite EP 
the perioſteum, are more vehemently. af 
fected. But, as in a beginning | gout, 
the pain is ſeated more in the ſurface of 
the ligaments; ſo in a obſtinate one, 
the vitiated humour, which occaſions 
the m is more n ſeated in the 

joints. ee eee eee 
There is alſo this a between 8 
the gout and rheumatiſm; the gaut re- 
turns with greater frequency, gives more 
pain, laſts longer, and is harder to be 
cured; but the rheumatiſm ſometimes 
ſeizes a perſon but once or twice during 
his life, does not laſt ſo long, and is more 
ceaſily cured. The pain likewiſe often 
differs in the two diſeaſes; for, in the 
rheumatiſm, it is more tenſe, heavy, and 
the part having leſs heat, tumour, and 
redneſs; but, in the gout, the pain is tear- 
ing, pungent, burning, and threatens the 
burſting of the * 2 which ap- 
pears 


En) 


pears w be much ſwelled and red. Ad 
to this, the gout always ariſes from an 
mternal 4 cauſe, aud 18 moſt commonly 
preceded by flatulence, indigeſtion, and 
affectioms of the ſtomach; it affects the 
{mall joints more than the large; the parts 
afſedded are more acutely painful to the 
touch than in the rheumatiſm; and the 
retroceſſion to the internal parts more 
common ;; creating there afſections more 
ex orueiating. and dangerous. <q. 

The gout, in wany inſtances, i is 3 | 
on but it commonly anſes from luxury 
and indolence, * 18 his ito . n all 
-other diſeaſes. sd 21 | 

A now come to Ws Ma 6 of the 
cure of the Acute Rheumatiſm.. 
As ibis diſeaſe originates from ſup- 
-prefied perſpiration, and a conſequent acri- 
mony in the fluids having taken place, 
whichlis depoſited on the affected parts, 
weevils irritation, and creating phleg- 
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monous inflammation, with fever, it natn« | 
rally indicates the proptiety of an anti- 


phlogiſtic regimen, and more eſpecially a 


total abſtinence from animal food, and 
from all. fermented and f| pirituous liquors; 

ſubſtituting a vegetable or milk diet, and ; 
the plentiful uſe of diluent drinks. If the 


_ pulſe is frequent, full, and hard, blood- 


letting becomes eſſential to reduce the 
hardneſs of the pulſe; and violence of the 
pain; but to this ſome bounds ſhould be 
ſet, for very profuſe bleedings occafion a 
flow recovery, and debilitate the ſyſtem; 


therefore, after one or two general bleed- 


ings, if the pain remains conſiderable, to- 
pical bleedings will, with more advan- 
tage, ſupply their place. | 
The neceſſity of frequent bleedings 
— obviated by a ſtrict atten- 
tion to the antiphlogiſtic regimen, and 
the frequent uſe of purgatives; of theſe, 
the neutral ſalts are beſt, as poſſeſſing, i in 
Norton | CET ſome 


f "CW ) 
this kind are Glauber and Epſom ſalts, 
with many others equally applicable: 
but where the inflammation, redneſs, tu- 
mefaction, and pain, remain obſtinately 
fixed in any part or parts, the inflammas= 
| tory diath; being previouſly removed, the 
patient will find a termination to his miſ- 
fortune, by uſing externally to the part 
or parts affected, an - embrocation, 
which, from its uſe, may be called Anti- 
rheumatic Eſſence: this, by gently ſtimu- 
latigg the obſtructed parts, opens the 
pores, and ſets free the offending matter, 
which is carried off, either by perſpira- 
tion, a copious ſediment in the urine, or 
critical diarrhea. The ſame effect alſo 
may be produced by the judicious ap- 
plication of any other preparation poſ- 
ſeſled of the ſame powers. This effect is 
much afliſied in thoſe habits which per: 
ſpire with difficulty, by the occaſional uſe 


x: | of 


(86) 
of antimonium diaphoreticum' nitratum, 
or any other preparation of antimony 
united with opium; to produce the ſame 
effect. This practice being followed 
up with perſeverance and judgment, 1 
have no doubt of its efficacy being an- 
ſwerable to the expectation of the patient, 
in the cure of the diſeaſe. The body, as 
is uſual after ſuch ſevere attacks, will be 
much weakened, and ſubject to a relapſe, 
if the conſtitution be not reſtored to its 
uſual vigour, by perſevering in a mode- 
rate, though judicious courſe of exerciſe; 
and this, aſſiſted by a nouriſhing, yet tem- 
perate diet, will uſually finiſh the buſi- 
neſs, and eſtabliſh the health of the pa- 


tient. 


Second, Of the Chronic Rheumatiſm. 
This is commonly the ſequel of the Acute 
Rheumatiſm; as, for inſtance, when the 
fever attending rheumatiſm has entirely 
ceaſed, 


(3 ) 


nk the ſwelling, and particularly the 
redneſs of the joints, entirely gone, but 
the pains ſtill continuing to affe& cer- 
tain joints with ſtiffneſs, and rendering 
them uneaſy on motion or change of 
weather; and in this ſtate it often conti- 
nues for a long time, the joints being 
cold, and not eaſily made to perſpire; or 
when a free and warm ſweat is brought 
out on the reſt of the body, it is only 
clammy and cold on the pained joints; 
and when, eſpecially, the pain of thoſe 
joints is increaſed by cold, and relieved 
by heat, the caſe is then to be eee 
as purely chronic. 

The Chronic Rheumatiſm may affect 
different joints; but it is more eſpecially 
ready to affect thoſe which are ſurrounded 
with many muſcles, and thoſe of which 
the muſcles are employed in the moſt con- 
ſtant and vigorous exertions. Such is the 


caſe in the vertebræ of the loins, the af- 
fection 


(86) 
fection of which is: named Mnlbage; oe 
that of the hip joint, which is named 
iſchias, or ſciatica. 

Violent ſtrains and ſpaſms, occurring | 
on ſudden, and ſomewhat violent exer- 
tions, bring on rheumatic affections, which 
at firſt partake of the acute, but very ſoon 
change into the nature of Chronic Rheu- 
matiſm. ; 

Having thus given a deſeription of 
rheumatiſm, we muſt next be careful to 
diſtinguiſh its pains, from thoſe which oc- 
cur in the ſyphilis and ſcurvy. This will 
be obvious, from the ſeat of thoſe pains, 

or from the concomitant ſymptoms pecu- 
liar to theſe diſeaſes. The diſtinction of 
rheumatiſm from gout has been already 95 
explained. I come, therefore, in the next 
place, to treat of the cure of Chronio 
Rheumatiſm. 
In this diſeaſe, the habit requires a tem- 
perate, though nouriſhing diet; it being 


( 37 ) 
only requiſite to abſtain from fermented 
and ſpirituous liquors, as well as ſpices of 
all kinds, theſe tending only to heat the 
body without any advantage being 
gained by them. Our beſt remedies here 
conſiſt in warmth and exerciſe, The ex- 
ternal parts ſhould be kept warm and dry, 
and friction ſhould be frequently em- 
ployed with the warm hand or fleſh bruſh. 

As this diſeaſe originates in ſuppreſſed 
perſpiration, it indicates the neceſſity of 
renovating that important function, ſo as 
| to bring the body back to its original 
power of diſmiſſing from the ſyſtem 
whatever may become ſuperabandant or 
noxious, This end cannot be better at- 
tained, than by a moderate, though con- 
tinued courſe of Exerciſe, till ſuch time 
as it produces the three following effects; 
viz. a gentle ſtimulas; a regular ſtate 
of diaphoreſis; and ultimately, that tonic 
effect, which che long continuance bf the 

: diſeaſe, _ 
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TH» | 
diſeaſe, and the debility induced, ſo much 
require. This deſirable end the patient 
will find much accelerated by keeping 
the bowels moderately open and rubbing 
the parts affected with rigidity or pain 
with the Anti-rheumatic Eſlence, imme- 
diately previous to exercile, or during its 


continuance. This will be found to poſ- 
ſeſs that ſubtile and reſtorative quality, 
which ſeldom fails of eradicating the diſ- 
eaſe, where it is properly ſupported by 
temperance, and a due attention to ſuch 


exerciſes as may be deemed moſt proper to 


rouſe the part or parts affected. A ſhort 


uſe of it will commonly be ſufficient. To- 
wards the end of the cure, the moderate, 
though cautious uſe of the warm bath 
may aſſiſt much, by relaxing thoſe parts 
which have become obſtinate by its long 
continuance. The lumbago and ſciatica 
will alſo receive relief from the uſe. of the 
ws though at times it mult be aſſiſted. 


in 


© 


wh © 

in its effects by a previous bleeding, if 
the patient is plethoric, or the pulſe-full 
and hard; if the bowels are coſtive, or fo 
inclined, 'the „ aomghts uſe of PE 
afe proper: 7 I 15 

The next diſcaſe in a which Tenipatatics 
and Exerciſe will prove an advantageous 
cure, if judiciouſſy py ie under cer- 
tain circumſtances, is | 
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This Alete may ariſe from many re- 
mote cauſes, as, exceſs of eating or 
drinking; a cold moiſt air; vater or puſs 
effuſed upon the brain; or external prel- 
ſure; wounds of the brain, or medula ſpi- 
nalis; the colica Pictonum; ſuppreſſed 
evacuations ; ſudden fear; convulſions; 
apoplexy; and other cauſes operating on 
the nerves, ; The proximate cauſe, is the 
interruption of the nervous fluid in its 
paſſage from the brain, the medula oblon 
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{@) 
gata and ſpinalis into the nerves, or flops | 
ping its courſe t6 the organs of motion. 
Before the attack of Palſy, chere is fre- 
quently a degree of torp or of the ſenſes, 
paleneſs, and ſenſe of weight and uneaſi- 


neſs in the head, with occaſional vertigo, | 


theſe being ſigns of congeſtion on the 
brain; the pulſe is generally ſmall, ſoft, and 

flow ,though ſometimes quick and unqeual; 
there is a ſenſe of pricking in the affected 
parts; thus deprived of nervous influence, 
they waſte, become cold, ſoft, and are fre- 
quently | cedematous. It is ſeldom cured 
when depending « on any external i injury 
of the head; preſſure, or luxation of the 
ſpi pine, is equally unfavourable; but, when 
a fit of apoplex 7 has gone off, and there 
remains a ſlate of pally, appearing as A 
partial affection only, it might, een 
be ſuppoſed, that the origin of the nerves 
is in a great meaſure relieved; but, in ſo 
far as there remains commonly Joſs of me- 
moty, 


A 


mory, it ſhows the origin of the nerves to 
be conſiderably affected; but, when the 


_ diſeaſe has ſubſiſted for ſome time, when 


the ſymptoms marking compreſſion on 
the origin of the nerves are removed; 
and when; even in the uſe of narcotics, 
there are no evident marks of congeſtion, 
it is then only that ſtimulants are proper- 
ly admiſſible; though, in ſome caſes of 
paralytic patients, for want of exerciſe, 
they have ſunk into a ftate of debility, loſs 
of appetite, and conſequent emaciation, in 
which tonics have pps been of ad- 


* 


The ſtimulants e in pally are va- 
rious. In all cafes where the exerciſe of geſ- 
tation can be employed, they are proper; 
as even in caſes of compreſſion the ſtimu- 


lus of ſuch exerciſe is moderate, and there- 


fore ſafe; and it always determines to the 
ſurface of the body, and is a remedy in all 


caſes of internal. congeſtion; but, to uſe 
841 : , F bodily 
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reſtorative; and, in many inſtances, be- 
ſides ſupporting the general health of the 


rank of all others, eſpecially if the part or 


heat, and are not entirely deficient of ner- 


then more certain, and to be obtained with 
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( 48 ) 
bodily exerciſe with advintage; it Pi ton 
the congeſtion to be previouſly removed, 
then it becomes ſaſe, and is wonderfully 


patient, promotes reſt, and mme re- 

ſtores them to che uſe of their limbs. 
Exerciſe is a remedy, under theſe £ cir- 

eumſtances, which has the precedency in 


parts affected retain nearly their uſual 


vous influence, appearing but ever ſo lit- 
tle under the direction of the mind, and 
the limb not much waſted, the relief 1s 


leſs perſeveranee and uneaſineſs. The 
uſe of external friction, warm clothing, 
and hot baths, have been of great ſervice. 
The patient's diet ſhould be light, and of 
@ nouriſhing kind; and the congeſtion: is 
10 be 3 removed, by bleeding, 

purging, 


(w). 


pu rging, ccc. according-as-the-fymptoms 
may indicate; or elſe by volatile and dil. 


fuſive'ftimulants, taken internally, and a 1 
| Ps externally ef; Bes ne 4507 Ef) 
Exerciſe and Vempomiaſt in the next 
place, prove an advantageous cure in 
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Corpuleney is 1 in very y different der 


| grees, in different perſons ; and may be of- 


ten conſiderable, without, b eing conſidered 
as a diſeaſe; but, however, there, is a cer- 

tain degree of it which will generally be 
allowed to be a diſeaſe; as, for example, 
when it; renders the, reſpi piration difficult, 
producing; uneaſineſs io themſelves, with 
| Yownels of motion, and weakneſs, render: 
ing. chem unfit to diſcharge the duties of 
| life, and when it produces proſuſe {weat- 
ang on bel leaſt exerciſe, with all thoſe 
we misfortunes 


of 
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misfortunes which attend voracious. "oY 
mals, ſuch as inflation, diſtention, &c. 
It 1s, however, very neceſſary to obſerve, 
that plethora and corpulency are ge- 
nerally combined together; and, in ſome 
caſes of corpuleney, it may be diffi- 
cult to determine which of the cauſes has 
the greateſt ſhare in producing i it; though 
it is very poſſible for plethora to occur 
vithout any conſiderable degree of corpu- 
lency; yet I apprehend, that no 'gr6 at de- 
gree of corpuleney can exiſt without! pro- 
ducing plethora on particular parts, asin 
a great part of the ſyſtem of the Aorta, ſo 
affeQing ne” un and vellels of the 
| brain. Lis | 6, p9wpHYs 
In attempting its cure, when the kabit 
is threatened with any morbid effects, 
from the plethora exiſting either in the 
head or lungs, this muſt be removed by a 
bleeding or two; and, as corpulent peo- 


f wh _ not bear blood. letting well, purg- 


. ing 
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ing is moſt tõ be depended upon for the 
removal of the plethora. The diet ſhould 

; be ſparing, or rather ſuch as affords little 
nutritious matter; it muſt therefore be 
chiefly, or almoſt only on vegetable mat. i 
ter, and, at the very utmoſt, of milk. 
They ſhould abſtain from ſpirits, wines, 
and malt liquors, drinkin g in their ſtead, 
either ſpring water, toaſt and water, or elſe 
water agreeably acidulated by any pure 
vegetable acid. Such a diet ſhould be 
employed, and generally ought to precede 
Exerciſe: and, though corpulent people do 
not eaſily admit of bodily exerciſe, yet it is 
Lam of opinion, that even the moſt cor- 
pulent may be brought to bear it, by 
commencing it gradually, and increaſing 
it lowly by degrees, but, at tlie ſame time, 
perſevering in ſuch attempts with great 
conſtancy. Thus will this diſeaſe yield 
to Abſtinence and Exereiſe. 


6 4110 


The 


(46) 


E he ah reſulting from Temper- 
ance and Exerciſe having been ſomewhat 
illuſtrated by this time, their beneficial 
effects will be admitted; particularly in 
chronic diſeaſes; and even after the acute 
ones, when iy cj oy Has r * 

impaired. by hem. Kis en lohn VS] 
From inattention to theſe, aue lane 
Ae become obſtinate of eure; and re- 
medies, every way fitted to the recovery 
of the: patient, have not had their deſired 
effect. Beſides the no ſmall comfort a 
man derives from becoming acquainted 
with his own powers, it gives him health 
and confidence, rendering him not only 
capable of defending himſelf from the 
rude inſults of the ignorant and deſigning, 
but may alſo afford him an opportunity 
of ſhowing his humanity, by protecting 
his friend, or any me nag and roving 
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-| Exerciſe, like every other ming be 
comes only uſeful in ſuch caſes as it is ap- 
plicable i in; and, even then; its uſe re- 
quires to be regular and circumſpeR. 
Under this impreſſion, I ſhall lay don to 
others, thoſe general rules, from which, 
; oy CN , I have derived ab | 
The geen rules for oy the 
benefits ort, 5 


| EXERCISE 
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1. N ſubjest 10 Len . 
and ſerophulous tumours, are by no 
means fit for ſtrong exertions. 
II. Thoſe that have had their joints 
diſlocated, or are, or have been ruptured, 
are by no means fit for great exertions. - 

III. Great caution is to be obſerved, 
when valetudinarians make uſe of Exer- 
ciſe as a reſtorative; for inſtance, ..they 


_: ſhould 
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mould be warmly clothed, and mould be 
cautious to avoid rain, or damp weather 
and ſituations; but if, by accident, they 
| ſhould: get wet, be careful and change im- 
mediately on returning home, putting on 
warm clothes, and taking ſome refreſh- 
ment. Now, as the exerciſe of geſtation h 
depends entirely on the weather, it be- 
comes an object worthy of our conſidera- 
tion, how to employ thoſe days, weeks, and 
even months of rainy weather, which in- 
tervene, and rob us of its benefits. This 
deſirable end may be 3 by at- 
—_— to the following rule. 
IV. The patient in ſuch weather 
ſhould be warm clothed, and have a dry 
place to exert himſelf in, the air of which 
is of a temperate heat. There the ex- 
ertion ſhould be exactly in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the patient, ſo as to admit 
of frequent reſting; and, when finiſhed, 
ſomething of a nouriſhing and of a tonic 
nature ſhould be given him. 


V, The 


| (49) 

V. The beſt time for exerciſe, is the 
fore part of the day m ſummer, and about 
the middle of it in winter. {1-30 

VI. To promote tarther the benefits of 
Exerciſe, Temperance will ſuggeſt to us 
the propriety of keeping the head cool, 
the body open, and the feet warm; the 
mind ſhould alſo be kept free from paſ- 


ſion, and all exceſſes ſhould be carefully | 


avoided, 


. Beſides which, it is particularly i incum- 


bent on ſuch perſons as are afflifted with 
rheumatiſm of the chronic kind, palſy, ot 
dyſpepſia, to habituate themſelves. to 
that degree of exerciſe which they find 


they are capable of ſupporting. Ex- 


erciſe, when uſed as a reſtorative, ſhould 
always be of ſufficient force to rouſe the 
external circulation, and to produce a 
moderate degree of heat and perſpiration; 
its continuance is to be regulated by the 
strength and feelings of the patient, as 


8 its 
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its advantages are much diminiſhed when 


it exceeds the proportion preſcribed, 


and then, from its violence, it may be 
ſaid to debilitate. To derive benefit 


from it we muſt be cautious to exert 


ourſelves in a dry and warm atmoſphere; 
and the refreſhment taken ſhould be 


invariably warm and nouriſhing, 5 
As the body of man, when of its fineſt 
proportion, admits of a vaſt change and 
force of action, its natural powers may 
be increaſed much by habitual exertions; 


juſt as ſtudy ſtrengthens the mind, when 
employed in its due proportion, ſo alſo 


doth labour the body; then, without fix- 


ing the height of the body, it is ſuf- 


ficient in my mind to conſtitute it 
ſtrong, provided it be muſcular, ten- 
dinous, the joints firm, and the whole 


ſtrongly preponderating to a ſquare 
ſtructure; as in Homer's deſcription of 
ad when en to engage Irus in fight. 


80 Then 
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Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 2 
To cloſe in combat, and his body bares; 

4 Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs, 
% By juſt degrees like well turn'd columns riſe ; 

T Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 

« And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong.” 


Then men are firſt to judge what peculiar 
kind of exerciſe they may ſeverally have a 
taſte for, and its ſuitability to their preſent 
ſtate and ſtrength; being careful, if poſſi- 
ble, not to overrate themſelves in their 
own eſteem, for by ſo doing they may not 
uncommonly overdo the buſineſs in the 


firſt outſet. They ſhould recollect, that 


from a ſmall ſpark may ariſe a great 
flame, and ſhould therefore foſter their 
little ſtrength, which, by patience and re- 
gularity in a due courſe of exerciſe, will 
in time wonderfully increaſe, even be- 
yond their moſt ſanguine expectations, 
allowing ſuch to be within the bounds of 
reaſon. Be careful not to ſtrip too much, 

| | but 


„ 
but exerciſe in à looſe, yet moderately 
warm jacket; and allow every kind of 
garment to be eaſy and rather looſe. The 
place ſhould be roomy, dry, and rather 
warm, where the exerciſe ſhould be regu- 
larly perſevered in. During its uſe, a 
pint of porter or ale may be drank, by 
frequent and ſmall draughts, at the inter- 
vals of exertion, being careful that its 
heat be equal to that of the body. But, 
as Exerciſe calls parts into actions to 
which they have not before been habitu- 
ated, ſo it produces in the firſt, inſtance 
_ rigidity and pain; but, by perſevering 
with regularity, this 1 inconvenience is got 
the better of. You muſt not allow the feel- 
ings of your | body to get the better of 
the reſolution of your mind, more eſpe- 
cially when engaged 3 in the recovery of 
health; as in time you will find no other 
inconvenience attending even great exer- 
tions, except that of being a little tired; to 
5 counter- 


| C3 > 
counterbalancewhich, you will find the ap- 
petite improved, digeſtion going on bet- 
ter, the nerves conſiderably braced, the 
muſcles improved in ftrength, the whole 
body rendered more healthy, and your 
nights will ſeldom be diſturbed, enjoying 
for the moſt part uninterrupted repoſe. | 
The exertion, ſhould not be of ſuch a 
nature as violently to: overheat] or fatigue; 
if ſo, reſt frequemly, and drink as directed: 
but when it is too violent, its purpoſe is 
defeated, tending more to debilitate than 
ſtrengthen the body. : It is ſeldom neceſ- 
ſary to exert yourſelf more than half an 
hour, to attain that ſufficient degree of 
external circulation, and free ſtate of per- 
ſpiration on the ſkin, which are abſolutely 
_ requiſite to its promoting health, amount- 
ing, in other words, to a kind of refreſn- 
ing glow over the whole body; this being 
attained, throw off your jacket, and put 
on a looſe, but warm great coat, not 
leaving 


. 
leaving the warm apartment for ſome 
little time, till all the ſuperabundant heat 
and moiſture may have ſubſided, ſo as to 
leſſen the force of the external circulation 

before you run any riſk of expoſure to a 

cold and damp atmoſphere. If, from ha- 
bits of intimacy, you can engage a friend 

to accompany you in your habitual exer- 
tions, it will no doubt render it leſs tedi- 
ous, by giving life to your endeavours; 
but if you cannot meet with ſuch a one, 
let your own reaſon and your occaſional 
attainments ſupply his place. 
With reſpe& to the cold bath, none 
ſhould engage in the uſe of it, unleſs a 


gentle glow is excited in them by mode- 
rate exerciſe, and this when the ſtomach 
is moſt empty. 

Though the proper uſe of a cold bath 
is very ſtrengthening to many, yet if the 
patient ſtays in much longer than is ne- 
3 for being wholly immerſed, he 


will 


Ce) 


will be weakened by i it, and that's in pro. 
: portion to his continuance there. But 
previous to cold bathing, evacuations, 
ſuch as the patient requires, ſhould be 
made. 3 | 1 7 8 

If cold bathing is uſed to inereaſe the 
ſtrength or preſerve health, ſweating 
ſhould never follow it. The morning is 
the beſt time for the cold bath, becauſe 
then the perſpiration is moſt finiſhed. 

If the bath makes the patient cold and 
numb after bathing, then it muſt be omitted; 
but while it continues to excite an univerſal 
glow after coming out of it, then it is uſeful. 
It is found to be a powerful reſtorative to 
ſuch as are of weak nerves and of a re- 
laxed habit; but, when the fibres are rigid, 
and the viſcera unſound, then cold ba- 
thing is injurious, The cold bath con- 
tracts the ſolids, condenſes the fluids, and 
accelerates their circulation; this is per- 
formed by 1 its ſtimulus, when the water is 


a : treſh, 


© © 

freſh, and by its gravity; as well as ſtimulus, 
when it is ſalt. If benefit is ex pected from 
its preſſure, then the ſea water muſt be 
choſen; and this, like moſt: other things, 
— IA to be perſevered in, to W much 
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